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LlBER TY and respect 
for the rights of everyone, 
rich and poor, man, woman 
and child, have made 
jdmerica the greatest and 
the most powerful of all 
nations. Let’s see to it that 
our heritage is handed 
down undiminished in its 
power to encourage people 
everywhere to attain the 
best that is in them. 

— Colliers Weekly. 
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service to Easton, Pa., making a trip in eaeli 
direction every other day, including Sundays. 

He came to The Delaware and Hudson from 
the Central. After hiring out to Mb. Shiffeb. 
he first worked on a mine run with the late 
“ Jim ” Ward, between Hudson yard and the Old 
Baltimore, Laurel, Pine Ridge and Delaware 
breakers. Three months later he transferred to 
Wilkes-Barre, which continued to be his home ter¬ 
minal during the remainder of his career. There 
he came under the supervision of Arthur Day', the 
local yardmaster, who, he says, is now employed 


A crippled index finger is the only scar of the 
service that he carries. This he suffered in the 
days of the link and pin, but this combination 
did not contribute to it, however. Instead a load 
of steel rails shifted and his hand was caught 
underneath them while with the other he was 
completing a coupling. 

The real thrill of his whole career was experi¬ 
enced between Carbondale and Forest City, when 
he was running with Tom Winn, a locomotive 
engineer now retired, and Breece. A broken wheel 
caused no less than eighteen cars to be hurtled 


MR. BRUNNER AND HIS CREW ASSOCIATES OF THIRTY YEARS AGO 

On the engine— Joseph Ayres, conductor; Mr. Brunner and Henry Wallenhaup, brakeman. On the 
ground— Emerson Moffatt, engineer. The names of the others Mr. Brunner does not recall. 


in a similar capacity with the New York, Ontario 
and Western at Maybrook. 

For a time he worked in the local yards, but 
later accepted a run on the main line making his 
first trip with George Breece. Thereafter his 
work alternated between the yard and the road, 
the latter service including from twenty to 
twenty-one years of running between Wilkes- 
Barre and Oneonta, lastly with Conductob Ebe.n 
Richabds. He never cared for passenger service 
nor did he ever seek promotion to a conductor. 


into a heap. He was riding out on deck at the 
time and, sensing danger, started to run away 
from the break. About the best he was able to 
do was to clear the cars just before they left the 
rails. At last he gave up hope and getting a 
firm hold on the running board of the next car 
waited for the worst to happen. The car rode 
upon the mass of other cars, tottered about a bit, 
and stopped without going over, thereby saving 
him from injury and possible death. 

(Concluded on Page 238) 
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T)o You Know Your Watch ? 

Herein You Can Learn of the Birth of Our Present System of Time Service and 
Watch Inspection, All of Which Is Very Interesting 

!Bu CHARLES T. JENKINS 

Assistant General Time Inspector of the Ball Railroad Time Service 


N O single element enters into transportation 
so continuously or with such vital import¬ 
ance as that of time. Not only are the 
train movements related to Standard Time but 
their safety is dependent upon its exact observ¬ 
ance, for in the conduct of transportation it is 
essential that all regulate their conduct with 
reference to the same exact standard. To insure 
this, reference was made in the early days, for 
one or more operating divisions, to the passage of 
the sun at noon over the meridian at headquar¬ 
ters or at some prominent city on the line. 

As settlements increased and the railroads 
grew, both by extension and amalgamation, great 
confusion and inconvenience resulted. Three 
kinds of time were in use in New London, Conn., 
and such experiences were common all over the 
United States. 

In the ten years from 1870 to 1S80 the number 
of Standard Times used by railroads was reduced 
from about seventy to fifty. Yet these inter¬ 
sected nnd interlocked and were an abomination 
and a nuisance governed by no principle which 
would enable a person familiar with them in one 
locality to judge of them in another. So great an 
inconvenience was, of course, a matter of much 
discussion. 

Professor Charles E. Dowd of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., had in 1870 published a pamphlet entitled 
“ System of National Time for Railroads,” and 
later plans to the same end had lieen brought by 
Fleming, Hill and Abbs. In 187 7 an arrange¬ 
ment had been worked out by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, by which time was signaled and 
a “ time ball ” dropped at the top of their main 
office building in New York that was visible all 
over lower New York City and its harbor, and 
was much used locally and by the shipping in¬ 
terests. 

This indicated a method by which uniform time 
could be maintained throughout the country, and 
at a meeting of the General Time Convention on 
October 13, 1881, on motion of E. B. Thomas, the 


whole matter was referred to the secretary, F. W. 
Allen, with instructions to report thereon. 

The scientific theory upon which the system 
was based was well known; what was needed was 
the presentation of the system in such shape as 
to convince practical men of its feasibility. This, 
Mr. Allen, after a truly immense amount of work, 
did, and the system was adopted and put into 
effect at noon on November 18, 1883, throughout 
the United States. 

Before this change little confidence had been 
felt either in the timepieces owned by railroad 
men or in the general conditions under which 
their time was regulated, so to protect this situ¬ 
ation trains meeting nr passing or otherwise 
affected by time limitations, by train orders or 
by the time card, were required to make an ad¬ 
ditional allowance of five minutes for variations 
of watches on some railroads. The five-minute 
variation allowance was abolished December 1, 
18S3, on most railroads. 

I am not able to find anything on record to 
show that any definite action was taken to insure 
the reliability of the timepieces or the exactness 
of time service on railroads until about 1891, 
when a had wreck took place on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, between Elyria and Kipton. 
Two trains were in collision. The engineers of 
both were killed, also nine mail clerks. There 
was an official inquiry as to the cause, and the 
late Webb C. Ball, a jeweler in Cleveland, was 
called to testify as an expert on watches. Soon 
after the inquiry he was instructed by John 
Newell, president of the road, to inaugurate a 
system of watch inspection, as the official inves¬ 
tigation developed that an unreliable watch car¬ 
ried by one of the engineers was the cause of the 
wreck. 

Herein lies the birth of our present system of 
time service and watch inspection. 

One of the first things Mr. Ball did was to give 
his attention to the proper number of jewels, ad¬ 
justments and other improvements, to insure the 
reliability and accuracy of watches to be used by 
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employes who had to do with the punctuality or 
safety of trains. Most watches, in those days, 
had only seven or eleven jewels, flat hairsprings 
and a single roller, and were not even adjusted 
to heat and cold, to say nothing about adjust¬ 
ments to positions or isochronism, like our stand¬ 
ard watches today. The best watches, in those 
days, had only fifteen jewels. The fine art of 
adjusting a watch to temperature, position and 
isochronism had not been developed by watch 
manufacturers in this country. 

Putting Breguet hairsprings on railroad watches 
and jeweling the center pinion so as to raise the 
grade from fifteen to seventeen jewels were among 
the first improvements Mr. Ball called for from 
American watch manufacturers, and as these im¬ 
provements called for the elimination of many 
of the old, unreliable watches in railroad service, 
these changes were not accomplished without giv¬ 
ing rise to a great deal of criticism, not only 
among railroad men but by some of the manu¬ 
facturers. 

I have in my possession many watch inspec¬ 
tion circulars signed by the late Webb C. Ball, 
and approved by the general managers of the rail¬ 
roads, that read as follows: 

“ While the foregoing schedule for new 
watches includes twenty one, twenty-three, 
and twenty-four jeweled grades, the results 
of experience have proven such high jeweled 
watches impractical and ‘ short lived ’ for 
railroad service. Their complicated and deli¬ 
cate construction renders them liable to get 
out of order easily; difficult and expensive 
to repair. The efficiency and safety of tne 
Time Service is thereby impaired and the cost 
of maintenance of watches is increased to 
employes. Therefore, it is suggested and 
recommended that employes when purchasing 
new watches for use in railroad service, 
should select seventeen or nineteen jeweled 
grades, which have steel escape wheels, 
sapphire pallets, double roller escapements, 
Breguet hairsprings, patent regulators, ad¬ 
justed to temperature, isochronism and five 
positions. Besides the regular standard seven¬ 
teen jewels, the nineteen jeweled watches 
must have the two bearings jeweled in the 
going parts of the mainspring barrel, to fill 
all the requirements.” 

This proves that Mr. Ball had the best interest 
of the employe in mind. 

Therefore, I repeat what Mr. Ball said, and 
recommend to employes that when purchasing a 
watch for railroad service they select a nineteen- 
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jeweled grade, which has the going parts of the 
mainspring barrel jeweled. These features are 
found in the nineteen-jewel, 00(1 Hamilton, manu¬ 
factured by the Hamilton Watch Company; the 
nineteen-jewel Bunn, manufactured by the Illinois 
Watch Company; the nineteen-jewel Riverside, 
manufactured by the Waltham Watch Company, 
and the nineteen-jewel Ball, manufactured by the 
Ball Watch Company 

A watch is a most wonderful and very delicate 
piece of mechanism and like the human system, 
needs the utmost care and attention to keep it in 
a healthy condition. This marvelous little ma¬ 
chine is the result of hundreds of years of patient 
study and experiment by the most expert watch¬ 
makers. Step by step it has been developed until 
the watch of today has reached such a high state 
of perfection that there is little more to be de¬ 
sired. 

Notice the busy little balance wheel Hying to 
and fro unceasingly day and night, year in and 
vear out; 18,000 beats or vibrations per hour, 
432,000 per day, 12,960,000 in thirty days, 157,- 
680,000 in one year. It travels one and forty- 
three one-hundredths inches with each vibration, 
which is equal,to nine and three-fourths miles in 
twenty-four hours; 292miles in thirty days, or 
3,558% miles in one year. In order that we may 
better understand the stupendous amount of labor 
performed by this tiny machine, let us make a 
comparison: 

Let a locomotive with six-foot driving wheels 
run until it has covered the same number of revo¬ 
lutions that a watch balance wheel goes in a year, 
and it will have traveled twenty-eight times 
around the earth; all the attention your watch 
has required during the year is winding only once 
a day. When we compare this with the frequent 
cleanings, oilings and repairs an engine receives, 
we begin to realize how we abuse and unfairly 
treat a most faithful little friend by thumping 
and dropping it around, never thinking to give 
it any special care or attention so long as it 
keeps going. It is no better economy to run your 
watch without cleaning or putting in new oil as 
long as it will go than it is to drive a locomotive 
without oil until its bearings become hot. 

The amount of oil used to oil the entire watch 
is about one-tenth of one drop, while the oil 
that can be put in the balance jewels with safety 
must not exceed one-hundredth of one drop, and 
on this minute quantity the balance must feed 
during its 3,558% miles of travel in the course 
of one year. 

(Concluded on Page 241) 
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transportation Relic Passes 

Story of the Great Western Turnpike, from Its Birth to Its Demise, Covers a Notable 
Epoch of Progress in Transporting People and Goods 

W. J. COUGHTRY. ‘Recorder 


A T a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the President, Directors and First Com¬ 
pany of the Great Western Turnpike Road 
held in New York City, on March 10, 192i, the 
voluntary dissolution of the company and the 
liquidation of its business and affairs was recom¬ 
mended to the stockholders for consideration and 
appropriate action. On April 4 the stockholders, 
at a special meeting called for that purpose, ap¬ 
proved the recommendations of the hoard, dis¬ 
solved the company forthwith and directed the 
officers of the company to execute and file a cer¬ 
tificate of dissolution in the office of the Secretary 
of State in compliance with the statutes. 

This action removes from the sphere of busi¬ 
ness activity the oldest existing turnpike road 
company in the state of New York, its two older 
contemporaries, the Albany and Schenectady, be¬ 
tween Albany and Schenectady, incorporated 
April 1, 1797, and the Albany and Columbia, be¬ 
tween Albany and Lebanon Springs, incorporated 
April 5, 1798, having long since been abandoned 
and their right of way surrendered to the public 
use. 

The Great Western Turnpike Road, which in 
1906 divested itself of all its property', was in¬ 
corporated by a special act of the New York Leg¬ 
islature, Chapter 30, Laws of 1799, passed March 
15, 1799. This act, after reciting the destruction 
of the bridge across the Schoharie-Kill, now 
known as the Schoharie river, on the state road 
at Esperance, during a freshet in the previous 
year and declaring that road a public utility as 
one of the principal avenues of communication 
between the city of Albany’ and the western set¬ 
tlements of the state, authorized the company to 
build and maintain a good and sufficient road 
from the residence of John Weaver in the town 
of Watervliet, now the town of Guilderland, west¬ 
ward, following the state road to the tavern of 
John Walton in the town of Cherry Valley, Ot¬ 
sego county, with a bridge across the Schoharie- 
Kill at or near the site of the former bridge at 
Esperance, with the right to use all or any por¬ 
tion of the state road and to purchase any un¬ 
improved land, not exceeding $2,000 in value, that 


could be utilized to shorten its length between the 
two termini. Completion of the bridge was re¬ 
quired in two years and the road in five. The 
capital of the company w r as fixed at $80,000, di¬ 
vided into 2,000 shares of forty dollars each. 
Commissioners were named to open stock subscrip¬ 
tion books with authority, as soon as one hundred 
shares had been subscribed, to call a meeting of 
such subscribers for the election of thirteen di¬ 
rectors, by publication of a notice for thirty days 
in one of the newspapers in the city of Albany 
and in the newspaper printed in the village of 
Cooperstown. The act also provided that the 
State, upon the completion of each ten miles of 
the road to its satisfaction, should issue its 
license to the company to erect tollgates, not less 
than ten miles apart, and to collect tolls between 
such gates as follows: 

Each score of sheep or hogs, $ . 05 

Each score of cattle, . 12 

Each horse and rider, or led horse, . 04 

Each sulky, chair or chaise with one 

horse, .12 

Each chariot, coach, coachee or phaeton, . 25 
Each stage-waggon, or other four-wheeled 
carriage, drawn by two horses or oxen, .12 
Each additional horse or ox, .03 

Each cart, sleigh or sled, drawn by two 
oxen or horses, .06 

Each additional horse or ox, .02 

In 1808, by legislative enactment, persons go¬ 
ing to or returning from their usual place of pub¬ 
lic worship and to and from the gristmill usually 
used for the sole purpose of grinding for family 
use were exempted from payment of tolls. 

The charter contains an interesting provision 
indicating that the theory of state ownership was 
considered and, of still greater significance, that 
fourteen per cent on the invested capital was 
then deemed a fair return as authority was 
vested in the Legislature to dissolve the company 
at any time when its income shall have fully com¬ 
pensated it for all expenditures made upon the 
road with interest thereon at the rate of fourteen 
per cent per annum. The company was obligated 
to erect milestones, each marked with the dis¬ 
tance from the city' of Albany, and guideposts at 
each road intersection bearing signboards with 
(Continued on Page 239) 
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Cherish what is good and drive 
Evil thoughts and feelings far, 

For as sure as you’re alive 

you will show for what you are. 

—Phoebe Caky. 


‘Che Railroad Man 

EW of us stop to think about the ordinary 
activities of many of the great enterprises 
that make life happy for us. 

Take the lines and lines of railroads that are 
scattered over the country like a web. Think of 
the thousands upon thousands of human beings 
employed to make this great system possible. 
And it all means that much more comfort to you. 

Just tie up the railroad system of any country 
for a few days and imagine what would happen. 

The railroad man is a very useful member of 
society. And by the railroad man 1 mean every 
man who gives of his life to the railroad system. 
He may be an engineer, brakeman, conductor, 
porter, ticket agent—or be employed in a score 
of other capacities. But he is a railroad man— 
a man we should think about often and be grate¬ 
ful to for his service to us. 

Thousands of these men are taken away from 
their homes and from the enjoyment of many 
pleasures that we who are freer may enjoy at 
any time. They go through great hardships at 
times. They get very lonely. 

And yet I find great courtesy and consideration 
among workers for the railroad nearly every¬ 
where I go—and I go a great deal! 

It seems to me that we should always be glad 
to say a good word for the railroad man and to 


give him cheer and encouragement at every op¬ 
portunity. 

Day or night, the trains move. And the preci¬ 
ous cargo gets the best of protection. 

You take your train, go to your meals or to 
your bed at night and enjoy comforts that were 
not dreamed of but a short time ago—and all be¬ 
cause of the thought and money put into the per¬ 
fection of the railroads and service by those who 
had vision and courage. 

I like to think of the railroad man as one of 
my best friends.—From “ Today's Talk,” by 
George Matthew Adams, in the Neio Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


c Chat Old Box Car 

'if a battered and banged old box car; haven’t a 
bit of class — 

Waitin' here on the siding to let the limited 
pass. 

Gleam of paint and brass-work and all green plush 
inside — 

Oh, you may think you're travclin’, but you’re only 
taking a ride! 

There’s auto cars and stock cars and the cars of 
the P. F. E. 

And the common, ornery box-car, the tramp of the 
line; that's me! 

Wherever live steam is hissln’—wherever the steel 
rails go — 

I’ve seen the Canadian Rockies and the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

You should see the stuff I carry in the course of a 
single year. 

Not to mention the care-free hobo on his way from 
There to Here. 

I’m gettin’ rather sway-backed and my lines are 
out of plumb; 

It wouldn’t take much of a smash-up to land me 
in kingdom come. 

But I’d rather be burned tomorrow or drop into 
Headman’s Slough, 

Than to stand and rust on a siding as the home of 
a section crew. 

Oh, I want to keep on traveling no matter how 
much I creak. 

As long as I hold together, as long as my roof don’t 
leak. 

I don’t care how much they switch me if there ain’t 
no idle wait — 

For the world is surely movin’ and the most of it 
moves by freight! 

—Anonymous. 


‘Putting An End to Claims 

Every claim is a potential “ leak.” “ Leaks,” 
as we all know, are noted for their avidity for 
revenue moneys. Claims that result from care¬ 
lessness and thereby become “ leaks,” may be con¬ 
trolled. That being our business, let us make of 
it a real success. 
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Veterans Visit Historic Shrines 

Fort Ticonderoga, French Lines, and Other High Spots in History, Near Ticonderoga, 
Are Included in Fifth Annual Tour of Forty-Year Qroup 


E NDED is the fourth annual educational 
pilgrimage of The Delaware and Hudson 
Forty-Year club which this year led to the 
historic shrines of New France, lands in New 
York State bordering on Lake Champlain in 
which the fond hopes of France were centered 
for a period of 150 years following its discovery 
by the great navigator and explorer whose name 
it has since borne, but memory of it will linger 
long with those who took part in it. The party, 
comprising upward of fifty people—veterans of 
more than forty years’ service, their w T ives, and 
in some instances their children, and invited 
guests—was representative of the entire system, 
every division being represented. It left Albany 
for Ticonderoga on the morning of June 17, in 
a coach reserved for its private use on train No. 
1, and returned the following evening. 

Those making up the coach party included: 
J. G. McKinnon, Mr. and Mrs. VY. E. Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Conners, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Vosburgh, Mr. and Mrs. D. 11. Kelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Blocksidge, D. B. Robbins, George F. 
Warner, W. T. Campbell, Justin Smith and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Sampson, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Lorenz, J. J. Finigan, T. II. Sliat- 
tuck, Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Robbins, D. L. Rose, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Tonkin, B. N. Peck, S. D. 
Curtis, M. II. Purcell, John G. Agar, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Conroy, and Ben E. Chapin, editor of 
The Railroad Employee, the official publication 
of the Veteran movement, and Mrs. Chapin. These 
folk were met at Ticonderoga by Mr. and Mrs. 
D. F. Wait and Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Perry who 
had preceded them a day earlier to complete ar¬ 
rangements for their stay in the village. Head¬ 
quarters were then established at the Hotel 
Burleigh. 

With rooms assigned and everyone made com¬ 
fortable, attention turned at once to the sight¬ 
seeing features of the trip. Headed by the Rev. 
Willard P. Harmon, of the Ticonderoga Congre¬ 
gational Church, whose interest in the club’s 
activities from its beginning has been a most 
helpful asset, and F. T. Locke, of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the party made a run to 
French Lines, the scene of the Battle of Ticon¬ 


deroga (1758), in automobiles provided by a citi¬ 
zens’ committee. There Frederick B. Richards, 
secretary and treasurer of the New York State 
Historical Association, told an interesting story 
concerning Major Duncan Campbell, who was 
wounded at the Battle of Ticonderoga and died 
several days later. En route a stop was made at 
Montcalm’s Cross, where on the morning follow¬ 
ing his victory over the British, he planted a 
great cross bearing this inscription: “Soldiers 
and chief, and ramparts strength are naught. 
Behold the Conquering Cross! ’Tis God the 
triumph wrought.” 

Fort Ticonderoga, restored to approximately its 
original design by S. II. P. Pell, whose grand¬ 
father acquired the property in 1806, was reached 
in time for luncheon which was had in the Log 
House restaurant. Later, iu small groups, the 
tourists were escorted about the fort and through 
the museum by guides who told a most interest¬ 
ing story as they went. In passing to King’s 
Garden, a place of exotic beauty, where Mrs. Pell 
was met, the “ Revenge,” Benedict Arnold’s flag¬ 
ship, was seen. 

Fort St. Frederic, erected by the French in 
1731, and Fort Crown Point, began by the Eng¬ 
lish in 1759, were next visited. At the former, 
Byrne A. Pyrke, commissioner of markets and 
agriculture for New York State, addressed the 
veterans and their guests, following which the 
party returned to the Hotel Burleigh, where din¬ 
ner was in waiting. Impromptu talks were made 
by Messrs. Wait, Perry, Harmon and Chapin, fol¬ 
lowing the repast, and the day’s events were con¬ 
cluded with a visit to the plant of the Ticonderoga 
Pulp and Paper Company, arranged through the 
courtesy of Thomas E. Warren, the general man¬ 
ager. 

King's Highway, the old military road over 
which many armies passed between Lake George 
and Lake Champlain; the Liberty monument, 
erected in 1925 by Horace A. Moses, of Spring- 
field, Mass., whose benefactions have endeared 
him not alone to the residents of his native town, 
Ticonderoga, but to patriotic Americans general¬ 
ly; the headquarters of the New York State His¬ 
torical Association, a beautiful $200,000 struc- 
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hire, also Uie gift of Mr. Moses, where Mr. Rich¬ 
ards again gave a short talk, and the Black Watch 
Memorial, a library and historical building which 
stands as a memorial to a British regiment, 
where Frank B. Wickes spoke, featured Saturday 
morning’s tour in the course of which the legends 
attaching to the various tablets to be seen along 
the King's Highway were related by Mrs. Alice 
Whitney Bascom, founder of the Ticonderoga 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and its first regent; Mrs. F. B. Wickes, and Mrs. 
Charles Ross, past regent, and concluded the pil¬ 
grimage except for the train journey which was 
begun early in the afternoon. 

c Coo Much Faith 

HE Lord commands you to stop,” shouted 
Louis Pruden, an aged bee farmer, as he 
stood in the path of an oncoming Lacka¬ 
wanna express at Orange, N. J., recently, waving 
his arms and his white hair fluttering in the 
wind. The engineer saw him, blew his whistle 
and applied his brakes, but the train didn’t stop 
soon enough to save Pruden. Picked up later, 
some fifty feet from where he had been standing, 
he explained to a small crowd gathered around 
him, that: 

“ I came down here, boys, to see if the Lord 
would look after me. I expected Him to protect 
me. But He didn't. You can see that for your¬ 
self. Still I’m not faultin’ Him. He did pretty 
well to keep me alive at all.” 

Without disparaging the value of faith or evi¬ 
dencing any unbelief in the teachings of Chris¬ 
tianity, many a railroad man has smiled as he 
has read this incident, despite its more serious 
aspect. It has reminded some, too, of another 
incident on the Susquehanna division some years 
back, in which the value of faith seemed to have 
been overestimated. An engineer had been watch¬ 
ing with some misgivings the hands on the steam 
gauge as they gradually but surely sagged back¬ 
ward. At last the situation became serious; the 
steam had gotten so low that the engine was on 
the verge of stalling. The engineer then made 
an investigation and to his surprise found his 
fireman on his knees praying loudly for steam. 
With a gentle ( ?) application of the toe of his 
shoe, to hasten matters a bit, he informed his 
devout helper that the surest and quickest way 
to get steam was to “ get busy ” with the shovel, 
a very obvious fact, indeed. 


They never lock the telegraph office, although 
they keep the keys inside.— Cliff Trembly. 


Flowing Coal Powder 

GREAT increase in the use of pulverized 
coal by American industries is predicted 
by IT. A. Schaffer, conservation engineer 
of tlie Portland Cement Association. Mr. Schaffer 
liases his statement on the development of a new 
method of conveying which permits the carrying 
of powdered coal about the manufacturing plant 
almost as though it were a liquid. 

The use of the easily ignited pulverized coal is 
not a new thing, but its success in the past 1ms 
been limited by the rather clumsy machinery for 
carrying it from the grinding mills to the place 
of burning, Mr. Schaffer points out. Screw con¬ 
veyor and elevator systems have been proven 
more or less inefficient, because of the multiplicity 
of drives required to operate the various sections 
which ore of a limited length. 

“ By means of the new method powdered coal 
may be easily introduced into any existing plants 
where high heats are required,” said Mr. Schaffer. 
“A screw pump equipped with a compressed air 
shaft forces the coal along the pipe line, which 
may be curved around the plant at will. Changes 
in the height of the pipe line do not lessen the 
efficiency. The internal friction of the pulverized 
coal amounts to almost nothing, since each little 
grain is enclosed in an envelope of air. Conse¬ 
quently the black powder flows smoothly along 
for distances even greater than those required by 
the enormous industries of today.” 


" It Seems Like Yesterday 

(Continued from Page 232) 

Among other interesting recollections is that of 
the cyclone which swept the city of Wilkes-Barre 
in 1888. He had just gotten home from work 
and being out of the path of the storm he was 
able to watch its course and note some of its 
havoc. Later, on a tour of the city, he found the 
roundhouse down and his caboose in the turntable 
pit. 

He was born at Penn Haven Junction, Pa,, 
December 15, 1858, oldest of four sons and two 
daughters of the late John Brunner, a veteran of 
the Civil War and a shoe manufacturer. In 1888 
he was married to Miss Carrie Oplingler, of 
Miners Mills, Pa., who died in September, 1023. 
To them eight children were born, of whom two 
sons and two daughters are living. He is a mem¬ 
ber of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Junior Mechanics, lodge No. 43, of 
Wilkes-Barre, and the Memorial Presbyterian 
church, also of Wilkes-Barre. 
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transportation Relic Passes 

(Continued from Page 235) 


the name of the town in which it was located and 
the name of the town or towns to which such 
roads led in the direction in- which the boards 
pointed. The charter, in addition, repealed a 
special act passed April 4, 1798, Chapter 88, Laws 
of 1798, authorizing the establishment of a turn¬ 
pike corporation for improving the state road be¬ 
tween the same points. By Chapter 108, Laws of 
1802, passed April 5, 1S02, the legislature amend¬ 
ed the charter authorizing the continuance of the 
turnpike road easterly to Snipe Street, now Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, in the city of Albany, no tollgates, 
however, to be erected within three miles of such 
street, fixing the width of the entire road at not 
less than four nor more than six rods, increasing 
by $5,000 the value of lands which the company 
might purchase, hold and convey and providing 
for the appointment of three disinterested com¬ 
missioners to be appointed “ by the person ad¬ 
ministering the government ” to determine the 
direction and lay out the road. 

The first meeting of the stockholders was held 
at the City Tavern in Albany, on September 20, 
1799. and Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter Ganse- 
voort, Tunis T. Van Vecliten, John Tayler, Abra¬ 
ham Ten Eyck, Charles R. Webster, Simeon De 
Witt, Francis Bloodgood, Andrew Brown, .Joseph 
White, Sanders Lansing, Benjamin Gilbert and 
Christian Miller were elected directors of the 
Company. This Board upon its organization 
elected Stephen Van Rensselaer the first presi¬ 
dent, Charles R. Webster, secretary, and Charles 
D. Cooper, treasurer of the company. 

A meeting of the board was held at the City 
Tavern, Albany, on January 2. 1800. at which 
action was taken on several proposals which had 
been submitted for construction of the bridge 
over the Schoharie and for making and forming 
the first portion of the road to be constructed 
during the ensuing season. From an advertise¬ 
ment in the Otsego Hetrald of February 13, 1800, 
in which a call was made for the submission of 
proposals on February 18 for “ making any num¬ 
ber of miles of road ” adjoining that part already 
under contract, it appears that “ Dan Case and 
his associates ” had contracted to build the first 
section. Construction was commenced in 1800 
and the bridge over the Schoharie was built in 
that year. The turnpike, except for the last sec¬ 
tion at its westerly end, was opened for public 
travel in 1804 and the collection of tolls began 
in the same year at six tollgates, three of which 


were located between Albany and Esperance, one 
at the bridge over the Schoharie in the village of 
Esperance and two west of the bridge. The last 
section was completed in 1805 and a license 
granted by the State on October 30, that year, 
for the erection of tollgate No. 7 to be located 
three miles east of the village of Cherry Valley. 
Tolls were first collected at this gate in 1806. 
The road when fully completed extended from 
Snipe Street, Albany, tli rough the villages of 
Guilderland, Duanesburgh and Esperance to 
Cherry Valley, a distance of fifty-two miles, 
sixty-six chains and ninety-four links. Its origi¬ 
nal cost was $167,388.93 and it was said to have 
been the finest road in the country. 

Although the capital of the company was fixed 
in its charter at 2,000 shares of forty dollars each 
and the par value of the shares was increased to 
seventy dollars per share by a special act passed 
April 4, 1804, and to ninety dollars per share by 
a similar act passed March 16, 1803, thereby mak¬ 
ing a total authorized capital of $180,000, the 
records Show that 5,597 shares of twenty-five dol¬ 
lars each were issued, making the outstanding 
capital $139,925. The outstanding capital re¬ 
mained at this figure until April 17. 1900, when, 
by vote of the stockholders, it was reduced to 
$27,985, consisting of the same number of shares 
of the par value of five dollars each. The stock 
of the company as originally issued was quite 
widely distributed as the oldest available list of 
stockholders, as of May 21. 1823, shows that out¬ 
side of Albany county 278 shares were held in 
Connecticut. 992 in New York City. 332 in Otsego, 
186 in Dutchess, 112 in Ulster, forty in West¬ 
chester, twenty-four in Saratoga, twenty-one in 
each Greene, Oneida and Rensselaer, eleven in 
Schenectady and ten in Columbia counties. 
Prominent among the Albany county stockholders 
were DeWitt Clinton, six shares, and the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of Albany, 359 shares. 

The turnpike, which today is an important link 
in the highway known as United States Trans¬ 
continental Route 20, traversed a section of roll¬ 
ing and fertile country, probably richer in his¬ 
toric lore than any in the state, for almost its 
entire length and in which many vivid scenes in 
American History were enacted. To the north, 
across the broad valley of the Mohawk, the lofty 
peaks of the Adirondacks dot the horizon and on 
the south, the Ilelderbergs with their solid blue 
limestone cliffs, which the road skirted at their 
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northern extremity, extend to and join the ranges 
of the Catskills, made famous by Washington 
Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle, of which they 
form a part. 

Leaving Albany, one of the oldest cities in the 
United States, it passed for a few miles through 
stretches of shining yellow sand, drifted in spots 
by the winds, closely resembling the great desert 
wastes. Just beyond these sands it passed through 
the village of Guilderland, settled by the Dutch 
before 1750. The quaint, old-fashioned village 
was once a busy manufacturing town. Here in 
1792 the manufacture of window glass was begun 
by the Albany Glass Company which four years 
later laid out the town in streets naming it Ham¬ 
ilton after Andrew Hamilton. The company 
prospered for a time, its output reaching at 
one period 500,000 feet of window glass annually 
The business was, however, discontinued in 1815 
due, it is said, to a scarcity of fuel. With it 
disappeared the name of Hamilton. The settle¬ 
ment was later called Sloans after the owner and 
proprietor of the large hotel located beside the 
Great Western Turnpike, the main street of the 
village. It was subsequently renamed Guilder- 
land but was more popularly known for many 
years as “ Glass House.” 

Continuing westward through rich /arm lands 
and beautiful forests the road entered Schenec¬ 
tady county and passed through the village of 
Duanesburgh, another early Dutch settlement, so 
named by Judge James Duane, a large landowner, 
who was a member of the first and second Con¬ 
tinental Congresses, in 1774 and 1775, and mayor 
of the city of New York from 1784 to 1789. At 
the westerly limit of the village the road passed 
close to Christ church, built by Judge Duane, be¬ 
neath which, in a sealed vault, lie bis remains; 
also those of General William North, the husband 
of Judge Duane’s oldest daughter, who was a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier in the Revolutionary war and 
was with Washington at Yorktown, in 1781, when 
Cornwallis surrendered. General North was one 
of the incorporators of the turnpike company. 

A short distance beyond the church the road 
entered Schoharie county and the first village to 
be reached was Esperance, settled in 1793 on 
land owned by General North, who took for its 
name the French word meaning “ hope.” Here 
the Schoharie was crossed, the company building 
a bridge, in accordance with its charter require¬ 
ments, to replace one built in 1792 which had 
been carried away and destroyed by a freshet in 
1798. From the Schoharie, the road continued 
westward to Sloansville, settled in 1785, a busy 
rural center in stagecoach days and from which 


an intersecting road led, and still leads, to Scho¬ 
harie. 

Six miles beyond Sloansville the road passed 
through Carlisle, a Revolutionary settlement, and 
a few miles further on through Sharon Center, 
the scene of a bloody battle on July 10, 1781, be¬ 
tween 400 Indians and Tories and 300 Con¬ 
tinentals, under command of Colonel Willet, in 
which the patriot forces were victorious. Sharon 
Springs, the next village to the west through 
which the road passed, is famous for the curative 
properties of its sulphur and magnesia springs, 
first exploited by David Eldredge in 1825, which 
are visited by thousands annually for treatment. 

About three miles west of the village the road 
entered Otsego county, continuing westward to its 
terminus at Cherry Valley. This village, a place 
of great historic interest as the scene of one of 
the most atrocious massacres that our history 
records, was settled in 1739 and was first known 
as Lindesay’s Bush. Two years later a party of 
Scotch-Irisli. from Londonderry, New Hampshire, 
numbering thirty persons, located there at the 
instance of Reverend Samuel Dunlop, an Irish¬ 
man by birth but educated in Edinburgh, who 
had been presented with a large tract of land by 
Mr. Lindesay provided he would settle upon it 
and persuade his friends to accompany him. The 
settlement was named Cherry Valley by Mr. Dun¬ 
lop, from its abundance of wild cherry trees. 
Here, too, Dunlop opened the first grammar school 
in the stale west of Albany, a school for boys, 
many of whom came from Albany, Schenectady 
and the settlements on the Mohawk river. From 
this beginning the settlement grew until Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1778, when a band of 700 Indians and 
Tories, under Joseph Brant and Major Walter 
Butler of the British army, surprised the 
settlers, killing sixteen of the garrison including 
Colonel Icbabod Alden, a grandson of John and 
Priscilla Alden, and thirty of its inhabitants, 
among whom were Reverend Samuel Dunlop and 
a number of women and children, and captured 
and cruelly tortured the remainder. A monument 
to the victims marks the site of the old fort and 
a stone the grave of Colonel Alden. The settle¬ 
ment was almost immediately reoccupied and re¬ 
built. In it still stands the Campbell mansion, 
where Washington visited in 1783, and another 
Colonial house once the home of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 

(To be concluded In next issue) 

5V7ne Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

The next of the series of articles entitled " Nine Digits, A 
Cipher and Punched Holes" will appear in THE BULLETIN 
of August 15. 
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Where the Accident Started 

PUBLIC utility company recently made 
an analysis of 200 typical accidents and 
found out that “ inattentiveness ” was at 
the bottom of 48 per cent of them. Reports of 
automobile accidents collected by the National 
Safety Council 
show that in- 
attentiveness is 
also involved in 
a large propor¬ 
tion of highway 
smash-ups. 

That word 
“ i n a 11 entive- 
ness ” covers a 
lot of ground 
and may be due 
to any of a 
number of 
causes. One of 
them is making 
up sleep lost 
the night before 
while on the 

job the morning after. 

There is no set rule for the amount of sleep 
that any individual requires. Most of us need 
eight hours; some may be even better off with 
nine; others can worry along with seven. There 
may be a few who can get by with less but it 
is not a safe rule for the average person. 

How many accident have had their origin the 
night before will never be known, but in many 
a case the investigation has shown that the in¬ 
jured man “ didn’t seem to be himself that morn¬ 
ing.” 

It’s hard to be yourself after three or four 
hours of sleep, particularly if morning brings a 
head that feels the size of an overgrown pumpkin, 
and parched tissues set up an insistent demand 
for ice water. 

Many a man who “ hit the hay ” at 3 a. m., 
has resumed his rest in a hospital cot before 
noon. Better pick the night before a holiday for 
your “night out.” 


Fifty Years Ago 

A grand jury in New York has indicted three 
Wall street stock gamblers for circulating false 
rumors regarding The Delaware and Hudson in 
order to depreciate the price of its securities.— 
Railway Age, May 10, 1877. 
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Do You Know Your Watch ? 

(Continued from Page 234) 

Did you ever stop to think what one second a 
day, or thirty seconds a month means? Should 
the vibrations of the balance be so accelerated or 
retarded,-—accelerated by means of running, 
jumping, riding, etc., or retarded by the changes 
or wearing out of the oil so as to accelerate or 
retard the vibrations three-millionths of each 
excursion, the watch may gain or lose one second 
per day, thirty seconds per month, or six min¬ 
utes per year. If by any means the little globules 
which form the lubricating substance become so 
changed, and changed they must be with this 
constant travel over them from what they were 
when the watch was first started up and regu¬ 
lated, so as to allow a little more friction on 
any of the several bearings, the same result may 
follow. 

Is it any wonder then that variations take 
place in the running of a watch? On the con¬ 
trary, is it not a perfect marvel that so small a 
piece of machinery can la* constructed with such 
precision that it will perform its duties so ac¬ 
curately, under such adverse circumstances? 

Watches continually in service should be 
cleaned and freshly oiled once each eighteen 
months. This also gives opportunity to correct 
errors in the adjustments and detect other de¬ 
fects which are liable to creep, in and render a 
watch unreliable and unsafe. 

In conclusion let me say, that the records at 
the United States Bureau of Standards in Wash¬ 
ington show that the measurement of time is the 
finest measurement in the world, namely, two one- 
hundred-thousandths of a second. 

What About Your Brain? 

N an article in The American Magazine en¬ 
titled “ How Much of Your Brain Do You 
Use?” George A. Dorsey, a popular writer on 
scientific subjects, says: 

“ Words are tools, the most amazing and im¬ 
portant invented by the human brain. Lack of 
them may be as fatal to your progress in cer¬ 
tain endeavors as leaden feet or untutored hands 
would be in other endeavors. Lack of knowledge 
of how to use words is as great a handicap to a 
writer or speaker as is ignorance of how to com¬ 
bine brick and mortar to a mason. To build with 
words or bricks requires more than mere knowl¬ 
edge of words or bricks: it requires knowledge 
of the rules of building.” 
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Jtfexico 

HE affairs of the Republic of Mexico are 
largely governed by the interests centering 
in the City of Mexico. In that city the 
journal of the largest influence is El Universal. 
Recently, in an editorial it undertook to account 
for the situation as follows: 

“ What we lack are moderate laws and Ann 
guaranties for work and security for invest¬ 
ments and a social equilibrium, and what 
we have in excess are radical laws and fan¬ 
tastic doctrines, social demoralization pro¬ 
voked by political deception, uncertainty re¬ 
garding property, wages, conditions of life 
and education and, above all, great lies ad¬ 
vanced as gospel and great errors disguised 
as principles of redemption,” upon which 
has been commented: 

“ This will be decried as the voice of re¬ 
action, and it may be freely admitted that 
this doctrine carried to excess might result 
in conditions as unhappy as those which now 
exist in Mexico. But the present danger is 
not in that direction. After all, the only 
thing that will feed and clothe the people of 
any land is adequate production. Lands may 
he divided and redivided, the homes of the 
wealthy may be seized and burned, bodies 
of capitalists may be draped from the road¬ 
side trees, but the people will still starve if 
they cannot erect a new and equally produc¬ 
tive system upon the ruins they have made. 

“ Russia has learned that lesson, Mexico is 
learning it, and mayhap China will have to 
learn it before she gets through. The words 
of El Universal may serve as text for all of 
them: 1 The true triumph of a doctrine is 

to know how to save what is gained and not 
to want forever to continue marching, even 
though it may be over spoliation and devasta¬ 
tion.’ ” 


Index for The Bulletin 

An index for Volume 6 (1926) of The Bulletin 
i» now available and will be furnished upon the 
receipt of requests addressed to The Bulletin, 
Room 408, The Delaware and Hudson Building, 
Albany, N. Y. 


“ Look, daddy," said a little six-year-old, “ I 
pulled this cornstalk right up all by myself!’’ 

" My, but you are strong,” said his father. 

“ I guess I am, daddy. The whole world lia l 
hold of the other end of it.— Boston Transcript. 


‘Perfect Record 

HE hump crew of Venango yards, 
Allegheny division, Pennsylvania 

Railroad, holds a record never be¬ 
fore equalled on any system for damage 
prevention. From March 13, 1920 to March 
13, 1927, not one car was damaged in classi¬ 
fication. During this period more than 
100,000 cars were humped. 

A few years ago this record would have 
been declared impossible. The gravity 
yards of former days sounded much like a 
battlefield. Today, in the Venango yards, 
the crash and bang is scarcely audible. The 
improvement here, and in all other yards 
of the country, is the result of the active 
campaigns of freight claim prevention com¬ 
mittees, made up of employes of all classes 
who have to do with the handling of freight. 
—Pittsburg Tost. 


Do You Drink Waler Enough ? 

W ATER is a very important agent ill the 
elimination of bodily poisons. A suf¬ 
ficient intake of water is important as 
well as systematic exercise and a properly ad¬ 
justed diet. There is no particular advantage to 
he realized, however, from free water drinking- 
say, ten or more glasses daily. To the contrary, 
excessive water drinking should be avoided; il 
may cause the kidneys to be overworked or the 
heart and stomach to be overburdened, a most 
serious condition where there is a tendency to¬ 
ward heart or kidney disease. 

Six glasses of water a day is a good rule to 
follow ordinarily. When perspiring freely a 
larger amount may be consumed, of course. 
Taken early in the morning on an empty stomach, 
water stimulates bowel action. 

“ People who have habitually drunk too little 
water, while otherwise living under hvgenie con¬ 
ditions. often experience a remarkable increase of 
health and energy by attending systematically io 
this simple but important need,” is the claim 
made by Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical di¬ 
rector of the Life Extension Institute, in behalf 
of well regulated water drinking. 


Socialism is “ yearnings for other peo¬ 
ple’s earnings.”—From the book, " In 
Black and White.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Cax Tourists for Breakage 

Sport enthusiasts who fre¬ 
quent the resorts of the Ba¬ 
varian Alps have caused so 
much damage to the interiors 
of railway coaches by dragging 
their skiis and skates through 
them that in order to avoid ar¬ 
guments between passengers 
and conductors schedules of 
breakage charges have been 
posted In the cars and else¬ 
where. These fees in the ag¬ 
gregate show the value placed 
upon the inside furnishings of a 
small coach to be about $15,000. 
For poking out a window the 
penalty Is about twenty cents 
for each five Inches broken or 
cracked. If the whole pane is 
ruined the charge Is two dollars. 
Gas light globes cost one dollar; 
gas mantles, fifteen cents ; elec¬ 
tric light bulbs, forty cents and 
up; iron ash trays, forty-five 
cents; brass asli trays, $1.50: 
iron coat hooks, thirty-five 
cents; brass hooks, sixty cents, 
and so on. 


Something to Realize 

Let’s try to realize that our 
success means the success of 
the railroads, and the success of 
the railroads means facilities lo 
help along our success. The 
men who are running the rail¬ 
roads know this and are trying 
to help us succeed, so that they 
can share In our prosperity. 

Let us trj’, further, to realize 
that our success in whatever 
business we are in depends upon 
the successful operation of the 
railroads to furnish us with 
prompt and reasonably cheap 
transportation for ourselves and 
our goods. 

Let’s give the railroads a 
fighting chance. Let's help 
them to make money so they 
can help us to make money. 
Let's give the railroads a square 
deal .—The Dixie magazine. 


Santa Fe's Charter Amended 

Under its charter the Atchi¬ 
son, Topeka, & Santa Fe has 
been restricted to the use of 
steam power for the operation 
of its trains in the State of 
Texas. It recently made a re¬ 
quest that its charter be amend¬ 
ed to permit the use of any me¬ 
chanical power, approval of 
which has been granted by the 
State. 


Hoosac Tunnel Builders Retire 

Last of the builders of the 
Hoosac Tunnel—opened for ser¬ 
vice on February 9, 1875, after 
twenty-three years of labor and 
the loss of 105 lives—who have 
remained in the service of the 
Boston and Maine railroad, re¬ 
tired on June 1, last. They 
were John W. McManama ami 
W. J. Byrne, track supervisors. 
Mr. McManama had been a rail¬ 
road man on other lines for five 
years before. entering the em¬ 
ploy of the Troy and Boston 
railroad, now a part of the Bos¬ 
ton and Maine system, as a 
track laborer in 1873, which 
gives him a total of fifty-nine 
years of active railroad service. 
Mr. Byrne started with the 
Troy and Boston, as a " muck¬ 
er ’’ in the Hoosac tunnel, in 
1870. 

In letters expressing appreci¬ 
ation of their long and faithful 
service, George Hannauer, presi¬ 
dent of the road, said : “ Upon 

your retirement the generation 
of railroad builders which pro¬ 
duced the Hoosac Tunnel will 
have passed from active service. 
It speaks well for the vision of 
those who projected the tunnel 
that its service to New England 
transportation today is greater 
than when it was opened fifty- 
two years ago.” 


“Radio Train Test Successful 

That radio communication 
may be carried on between the 
caboose and locomotive of a 
moving train was demonstrated 
recently in a test made by engi¬ 
neers of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady. Both 
the locomotive and caboose were 
equipped witli a double antenna, 
one for transmitting and one for 
receiving, a transmitter and re¬ 
ceiver. Transmission was on a 
short wave length and low 
power, to avoid interference 
with broadcast reception, and 
communication was established 
at either end of the train by the 
simple act of removing a re¬ 
ceiver and pressing a button. 


Despite the vigilance of rail¬ 
road Management and its em¬ 
ployes, grade crossing acci¬ 
dents in 1926 took a toil of 2.- 
492 lives and caused 6,991 per¬ 
sons to be maimed. There was 
a total of 5,921 such accidents 
as compared with 5,479 in 1925. 
In 1920, 4,226 were reported. 


“Vo Build 18,000-Gallon Tanks 

Thirty of the largest locomo¬ 
tive tenders ever designed for 
service on the Norfolk and West¬ 
ern Railway, according to Rail¬ 
way Locomotive and Engineer¬ 
ing, will be constructed at the 
Roanoke shops in the near fu¬ 
ture. They will carry 18,000 
gallons of water and 26^4 tons 
of coal. The cistern of one of 
these tenders will be 40 feet, 3 
inches long; 10 feet, 5Vi inches 
wide and 7 feet, 8 inches high. 
The total length of the tender 
will be 44 feet, TVs inches. 
When coupled to a Mallet loco¬ 
motive, the entire power unit 
will be 102 feet, U inch in 
length. The weight of the ten-. 
der loaded will be approximate¬ 
ly 314,300 pounds and its light 
weight will be 110,800 pounds. 


“Drive Another Golden Spike 

In the presence of members of 
twenty-seven Indian tribes, 
townspeople and railroad offi¬ 
cers, Governor Henry S. John¬ 
ston of Oklahoma drove a golden 
spike at Pawhuska, Okla., on 
June 16, celebrating the comple¬ 
tion of the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe from 
Caney, Kan., southwestward 
through Pawhuska, to Fairfax, 
Okla., sixty-four miles. That 
portion between Caney and Paw¬ 
huska, thirty-seven miles, has 
been in operation for about two 
years, and the present celebra¬ 
tion marks the opening of the 
twenty-seven miles southwest of 
Pawhuska. 


Olive Green, Red and Gold 

Twenty new passenger loco¬ 
motives on the Baltimore and 
Ohio are painted olive green and 
striped with red and gold, to 
harmonize with the company’s 
passenger cars. Beginning with 
President Washington these lo¬ 
comotives will be named after 
the first twenty presidents of 
the United States. 


2\ Ozs Coal Per Ton of Freight 

For every ton of freight and 
equipment hauled one mile in 
1926, the railroads of the United 
States used an average of ap¬ 
proximately two and one-half 
ounces of coal, according to 
L. K. Sillcox, chairman of the 
Mechanical division of the 
American Railway Association. 
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JUGUST 

T HE yellow goldenrod is dressed 
In gala-day attire; 

The glowing redweed by the fence 
Shines like a crimson fire; 

And from the hot field's farthest edge 
The cricket's soft refrain 
With mellow accent tells the tale 
That August’s here again. 

The dusty thistle by the road 
Scatters a silver spray; 

The sun pours down his scorching beams 
Upon the fainting day ; 

The blackberry vine bends with its weight 
Of fruit down in the lane, 

And adds its testimony, too. 

That August's here again. 

The wild hop, from the young elm's bough, 
Sways on the languid breeze. 

And here and there the autumn tints 
Gleam faintly through the trees, 

All nature helps to swell the song 
And chant the same refrain; 

July and June have slipped away 
And August's here again. 


— Helen Marla IVimlou). 










